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spirit throughout this passage is one of despair. 
Even Whitman's translation: "God alone can 
easily heal the sorrow of my heart" (in which 
he supplies the alone), helps but little. On the 
other hand, it would be a most natural remark 
for the holy Mary to interrupt her husband with. 
Moreover by assigning it to Mary the difficulty 
about " Eala fsemne geong " (1. 175b) is removed. 
Commentators have always objected to this ex- 
clamation at the close of the speech. Under 
the suggested arrangement it becomes merely an 
exclamation of despair, mingled perhaps with 
reproach to his supposedly erring wife, for calling 
on God, whose- laws she has broken. She, not 
understanding what this sorrow, which God can- 
not comfort, may be, proceeds : "Why mournest 
thou?" etc. 

Samuel B. Hemingway. 
Yale University. 



"The Widdowes Daughtee of the glenne." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the Shepheards Calender, ' April ' 
(1. 26), Hobbinol is made to describe "fayre 
Rosalind" as "the Widdowes daughter of the 
glenne." " E. K." glosses the word "glenne" 
as meaning "a country Hamlet or borough"; 
and proceeds to say that the description of Rosa- 
lind's station in life is purely poetical, that really 
"shee is a Gentlewoman of no meane house," 
and deserves to be "commended" no less than, 
among others, "Lauretta, the divine Petrarches 
Goddesse." 

According to the Oxford Dictionary, the word 
"glenne" is here used for the first known time 
in English literature, although previously current 
in Scotch and Irish. It occurs later in the Faerie 
Queene (m, vii, 6) as "glen," and in the View 
of the Present State of Ireland (Globe ed. , p. 615, 
col. 1) as "glinne," in both places having the 
right meaning of "a wild valley." In 1579, 
"E. K." certainly misunderstood the new word : 
did Spenser himself, who apparently imported it, 
also misunderstand it ? 

There are reasons for believing that Spenser had 
a share in the literary apparatus of the Calender, 1 

1 Cf. my article ' ' Spenser and ' E. K.' ", in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xv, p. 332 (June, 1900). 



even if we do not go the length of identifying 
"E. K." with Spenser himself. Now if, as 
seems altogether likely, Spenser was celebrating 
merely "poetically," under the amorous conven- 
tions of the time and the genre, " a Gentlewoman 
of no meane house," he might well gloss — or have 
" E. K." gloss — a line that appeared to proclaim 
her seeming-opposite estate, — incidentally also 
taking the opportunity to pay her further pretty 
compliments. 

Moreover, there appears to be a precise prece- 
dent for Spenser's "daughter of the glenne," — 
in the sense of "country hamlet or borough, — 
as an appropriate fiction to " coloure and con- 
cele" his high-born 'poetical' mistress. In 
Sonnet iv, in vita di M. Laura, the ' ' divine 
Petrarch" himself so describes his "Goddesse": 

Ed or di picciol borgo un Sol n'ha dato 
Tal, che Natura eU luogo si ringrazia 
Onde si bella donna al mondo nacque. 

Whether by coincidence or not, "E. K.'s" 
' ' borough ' ' exactly renders Petrarch' s ' ' borgo. ' ' 
In so far, the identification of Rosalind with a 
"hamlet or borough," agrees with Spenser's 
statement in 'January' (11. 49-52) : 

A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to see, 

And eke tenne thousand sithes I blesse the stoure 
Wherein I sawe so fayre a sight as shee. . . . 

This sentiment itself, stereotyped by many imita- 
tors, harks back ultimately again to Petrarch's 
Sonnet xxxix, in vita di M. L., — "Benedetto 
sia'l giorno e'l mese e Panno." 



Jefferson B. Fletcher. 



Columbia University. 



An Archaism in The Ancient Mariner. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — It used to be supposed that Coleridge, 
in using uprist as a preterite (Anc. Mar. 98), 
was guilty of a blunder in word-coinage. This 
view was expressed by C. P. Mason in The 
AthencBum for June 30, 1883. As Mr. Hutch- 
inson has indicated, however (in his edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads, etc., London, 1898, pp. 
213, 214), Coleridge was indebted for this and 
several other archaic words to Chaucer, who uses 
both the noun uprist (once, C. T. A 1051 ; the 
metrical stress falls on -riste) and the verb (3d 
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sing, pres., contracted from uprisetK). The 
question still remains, was Coleridge wrong in 
using uprist as a preterite, and what led him to 
do this? 

Chaucer uses the verb form uprist at least five 
times. In L. G. W. 1188, G. T. A 3688, Compl. 
of Mars 4, T. and C. iv. 1443, it occurs with a 
context of present tenses and is unmistakably 
present ; cp. also rist up, C. T. B 864, L. G. W. 
2680, 2687. But in the fifth instance (C. T. 
A 4249), it is found with a context of past tenses 
(cp. also rid up with a similar context in C. T. 
A 4193, L. G. W. 810, 887, 2208, T. and C. ii. 
812, iv. 232, 1163) ; and while it may be re- 
garded as a historical present, obviously Coleridge 
would have some ground for taking it as a pre- 
terite. Cp. the pret wiste and the common late 
M. E. transformation of gewis into I wis (I wist, 
Ana. Mar. 152, 153). Such a rime as this in 
L. G. W. 2208, 

And up she rist, and kiste, in al her care, 
The steppes of his feet 

would also strengthen Coleridge's supposition that 
rist was a preterite. Cp. rysed, 3d sing, with a 
context of pret. tenses, Cleanness 1778 ; ryse$ up, 
with a similar context, Pearl 191 (the e must be 
syncopated). 

One other remark. Mr. Hutchinson observes : 
"These loan-words are interesting if only as 
showing what parts of Chaucer had been studied 
by Coleridge before 1798. The Legend of Dido 
(Legend of Good Women) furnished uprist," etc. 
From the above it will appear that so far as uprist 
is concerned this inference is unwarranted. 



Cornell University. 



Clark S. Northup. 



Mummia in Purchas his Pilgrimage. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In connection with Professor Cook's 
interesting note on mummia (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
December, 1906), the following passages in Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimage might be recorded. Unfor- 
tunately, I can not cite the earliest (1613) edition. 

' They travelled five dayes and nights through 
the sandie Sea, which is a great plaine Cham- 
paine, full of a small white sand like meale : 
where if, by some disaster, the winde blow from 
the South, they are all dead men. . . . Hee sup- 
posed that Mummia was made of such as the sands 
had surprised and buried quicke : but the truer 
Mummia is made of embalmed bodies of men, as 



they use to doe in Egypt, and other places. For 
I have read, not onely of Women, but Infants 
also, (which were not likely to take such dan- 
gerous journeyes) whose bodies have beene thus 
used to Mummia.' Purchas his Pilgrimage, 3 ed., 
1617, p. 258-9, in a condensed account of the 
journey of 'Ludovicus Vertomannus, or Barthema 
(as Bamusius nameth him) . . . through all this 
threefold Arabia.' By 'I have read' Purchas 
seems to refer chiefly to Julius Scaliger. 

' For they woidd not interre their dead bodies, 
because of the wormes ; nor burn them, because 
they esteemed Fire, a living creature, which 
feeding thereon, must together with it perish. 
They therefore with Nitre and Cedar, or with 
compositions of Myrrhe, Cassia, and other odours 
thus preserve them. . . . Some also report, That 
the poorer sort used hereunto the slimie Bitumen 
of the Dead Sea, which had preserved an infinite 
number of Carcasses in a dreadfull Cave (not farre 
from these Pyramides) yet to be seene with their 
flesh and members whole, after so many thousand 
yeares, and some with their haire and teeth : of 
these is the true Mummia.' Of Egypt, etc., Pil- 
grimage, p. 716. 

' . . . the Ethiopians give great respect to their 
Physicians, which are onely of their Gentry, and 
that not all that will, but onely such as certaine Offi- 
cers shall chuse, of every Citie to be sent to their 
generall Universities (of which there are seven in 
Ethiopia) there to be taught naturall Philosophie 
(Logicke, and other arts they know not) together 
with Phisicke, and the Arts of the Apothecary 
and Chirurgian. . . . They are great Herbarists. 
They make Mummia otherwise then in other 
parts, where it is either made out of bodies buried 
in the Sands, or taken out of ancient Sepulchres, 
where they had beene layd, being imbalmed with 
Spices : For they take a Captive Moore, of the 
best complexion ; and after long dieting and 
medicining of him, cut off his head in his sleepe, 
and gashing his bodie full of wounds, put therein 
all the best Spices, and then wrap him up in Hay, 
being before covered with a Seare-cloth ; after 
which they burie him in a moist place, covering 
the bodie with earth. Five dayes being passed, 
they take him up againe, and removing the Seare- 
cloth and Hay, hang him up in the Sunne, 
whereby the body resolveth and droppeth a sub- 
stance like pure Balme, which liquor is of great 
price : The fragrant sent is such, while it hangeth 
in the Sunne, that it may be smelt (he saith) a 
league off.' Pilgrimage, p. 849. 'He saith ' = 
' Frier Luys.' 



Cornell University. 



Lane Cooper. 



